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Solving the Digital Divide Requires 
Authentic Family Engagement 


by Thomas Marshall 


The digital divide affects millions of Texas house- 
holds that cannot get broadband Internet access. 
As schools moved activities to virtual platforms 
due to the COVID-19 pandemic, many families 
faced even more barriers to communicating with 
teachers and school leaders. 


About 200 parents, caregivers and students across 
Texas recounted to IDRA their experiences with 
these problems through: 


¢ weekly advocacy training sessions, 
¢ weekly virtual office hours, 


¢ stakeholder webinar discussions, 


our statewide student summit and follow up 
meetings, and 


our digital divide video campaign. 


For example, Alma Muiiiz, a parent who lives 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, described her 
daughter's connectivity issues and her problems 
trying to engage with the school: “There are mul- 
tiple times when the Internet fails because we 
don't have very good Internet service where we 
live. I often have to speak to the school so that 
they do not mark her absent, and I have to ex- 
plain to them that the Internet at home is not very 
good.” 


Soon after schools closed in March 2020, IDRA 
launched a partnership with two community- 
based organizations in the Texas Rio Grande 
Valley to help Spanish-speaking families navi- 


gate virtual classrooms. Mentors from the Col- 
lege Scholarship Leadership Access Program 
(CSLAP) provide tech support to members of 
ARISE, a grassroots organization that promotes 
empowerment through education and part of 
IDRA’s Education CAFE network. 


Solving the digital divide comes down to access, 
affordability and digital literacy. Without access 
to devices, families cannot check-in on students’ 
learning progress and needs. Without an afford- 
able, dependable Internet connection, families 
cannot make sure each child can participate in 
online classes. And without proper digital literacy 
training, families cannot use technology to its full- 
est potential, which hinders family-school inter- 
action and student engagement. 


IDRA released a report this month, Digital Des- 
tination — Texas Needs Broadband Connectivity 
for All Students Families, on the digital divide’s 
effects on Texas students and families and what 
Texas should do to secure equitable access to 
broadband for Texas’ most vulnerable student 
populations. 


At the same time, IDRA launched a video cam- 
paign, Digitally Divided - Community United, 
to promote digital equity and highlight commu- 
nity voices about how the digital divide has im- 
pacted learning and daily life for them (see box). 
The campaign is led by IDRA, Lit Communities, 


(cont. on Page 2) 


BB digitally Divided, community United 


Got 15 
seconds? 
Students, Parents, Educators: 

How has the digital divide impacted you? 


The Texas Legislature is 
considering bills to support 
broadband access. 


Join our video 
campaign! 

Share your story 
about how the 
digital divide has 
impacted your 
learning & your life. 


We need your voice! 


Record a 15-second testimony 
in English or Spanish 


It's a fun way to have an impact! 
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the Digital Inclusion Alliance of San Antonio, 
and the Texas Legislative Education Equity Co- 
alition (TLEEC). 


The Texas Legislature has seen a number of pro- 
posals to help fix the connectivity and engage- 
ment issues. House Bill 5 and Senate Bill 5 both 
aim to create permanent broadband infrastructure 
and include steps to identify public schools that 
do not have access to the Internet. And since the 
digital divide is not limited to rural areas, House 
Bill 5 specifically would add an urban school dis- 
trict representative to the Governor's Broadband 
Development Council, which currently has no 
such representation. 


Rep. James Talarico worked with IDRA to file 
HB 43091 to require school districts to create stu- 
dent and family engagement plans so schools can 
make sure student and family voices are at the 
forefront of major education decisions. This is 
especially urgent as schools plan how to operate 
during the pandemic, how to address the digital 
divide, and what steps to take to make up for 
instruction disruptions over the past two school 
years. Also, Rep. Mary Gonzalez filed HB 129 
that would create a digital citizenship course to 
help students engage in the digital world. 


While connectivity is ctitical to schools engaging 
with families, family engagement must inform 
solving the digital divide. Over the years, IDRA 
has developed a family leadership model that en- 
gages families and community members in their 
school policies and practices through the Educa- 
tion CAFE model. That work continues during 
the current Texas legislative session. 


For example, every Monday afternoon, IDRA 
holds “office hours” to help students, families, 
educators and community members submit their 


The Intercultural Development Research Association 
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public schools that prepare all students to access and 
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own comments on edu- 
cation bills being debated 
by Texas lawmakers that 
week. 
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We also have been en- 
gaging with families in 
the Rio Grande Valley 
through weekly virtual 
meetings and training 
sessions about how the 
legislative process works 
during a pandemic and 
to support family mem- 
bers as they prepare com- 
ments to submit about 
proposed legislation (see 
story on Page 3). 
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Similarly, IDRA is facilitating FANBi (Familias 
Abogando por Nifios Bilingiies) to empower 
families of young emergent bilingual (English 
learner) students to participate in the legislative 
process. Through workshops, town halls and ad- 
vocacy nights, FANBi families advocate for high- 
quality bilingual education programs. FANBi is 
part of the Texas Early Childhood English Learn- 
er Initiative led by IDRA; Texans Care for Chil- 
dren; Philanthropy Advocates; Dr. Dina Castro, 
UNT Denton; and the Texas Association for the 
Education of Young Children (TxAEYC). 


IDRA also led several initiatives to elevate stu- 
dent voices, such as our Texas Student Advocacy 
Convening, a virtual summit for students to hear 
the results of a student-led survey about their ex- 
periences with school during the pandemic, dis- 
cuss major policy issues the legislature is consid- 
ering and issues they think policymakers should 
consider, and plan next steps for elevating student 
voices at the capitol. 


in its entirety and proper credit is given to IDRA 
and the author. Please send a copy of the material in 
its reprinted form to the IDRA Newsletter produc- 
tion offices. Editorial submissions, news releases, 
subscription requests, and change-of-address data 
should be submitted in writing to the IDRA News- 
letter production editor. The IDRA Newsletter staff 
welcomes your comments on editorial material. 
Portions of the contents of this newsletter were devel- 
oped under a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education. However, those contents do not neces- 
sarily represent the policy of the U.S. Department of 
Education, and endorsement by the federal government 
should not be assumed. 
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Learn more in IDRA's report: 
https://idra.news/DigitalDestinationPDF 


Creating an effective broadband infrastructure 
for the state of Texas depends on robust student 
and family engagement at all levels. We must help 
create sustainable fixes to the digital divide, be- 
cause without them, we will struggle throughout 
the COVID-19 pandemic and beyond. 
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Education CAFE Families Provide Insight on 
State-Level Education Policies 


by Aurelio M. Montemayor, M.Ed. 


The Texas Legislature is hearing from a new con- 
tingent of families through IDRA’s Education 
CAFE network. The legislature holds its regular 
session from January to May every two years. 
Education CAFE members in the south Texas 
Rio Grande Valley started preparations in the fall 
of 2020 with the leadership of ARISE Adelante, 
which supports family leadership in education 
through the work of community centers situated 
in colonias (unincorporated communities with 
scarce public services). 


The Education CAFE network in the area holds 
community events once or twice per year focused 
on education issues members raise. Due to CO- 
VID-19, they moved their Mesa Comunitaria 
online in the fall of 2020 to review education is- 
sues concerning families, especially those in eco- 
nomically disadvantaged neighborhoods. Partici- 
pants identified several central issues of concern: 
inequitable school funding, college preparation 
and access, the digital divide exacerbated by the 
COVID-19 isolation, effective dual language 
programs in their schools, and mental health and 
wellness concerns aggravated by the pandemic. 


The network asked IDRA to provide several 
training and support sessions to follow the re- 
gional Mesa Comunitaria. They wanted to learn 
more about the basic structure of the legislature 
and how bills become law. Following the gen- 
eral overview and introduction to the legislative 
process, IDRA provided a training-of-trainers 
session on how to submit public comments and 
testimony to the legislature. 


Each chamber of the Texas Legislature set new 
tules for public comment this session as a health 
precaution. The rules dramatically reduced the 
opportunities for providing face-to-face testimo- 
ny. But the Texas House of Representatives set 
up new systems for accepting written comments 
online during hearings. 
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New Texas Education CAFE 
Advocacy Network 

IDRA launched the Texas Education CAFE Ad- 
vocacy Network with weekly email alerts iden- 
tifying upcoming hearings related to the issues 
families raised. IDRA provides support through 
email and virtual meetings as participants craft 
and submit their comments. Spanish speak- 
ers develop their ideas and written comments in 
Spanish, and IDRA provides translation support. 
For many, this is their first time submitting official 
public commentary on proposed legislation. 


For example, on the issue of school funding, ex- 
cerpts of testimony submitted by parents include 
the following. 


“Tm asking for resources so that all districts 
have trained teachers so that all students can 
achieve at a high level.” — Raquel Negrete 


“We want to ask you that more funds be des- 
tined for the schools so that we have prepared 
teachers, help in counseling for the students, 
safe transportation and a safe environment for 
the protection of our children so that parents 
have more peace of mind knowing that their 
children go to school in an appropriate envi- 
ronment.” — Mari Orozco 


“Teachers are going to have a bigger job. 
They are going to need more psychologists to 
support them. With all that is happening, the 
pandemic, the confinement and everything, 
there will be collateral damage. So, you need 
to allocate funds to either train the teachers 
more or hire specialized personnel to treat 
anxiety and stress.” — Brenda Garcia 


The parents and caretakers also publish their 
opinions on social media, send letters to the state 
legislators from their region, and even present 
their ideas to their local school boards and urge 
them to join in advocating key issues with state 
legislators. 

(cont. on Page 4) 
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Families are learning 

the details about how 
legislation that impacts 
their children is developed 
and how they can voice 
their opinions about critical 
issues. Families, previously 
unheard, are influencing 
education policy. 
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(Education CAFE Families Provide Insight on State- Level Education Policies, continued from Page 3) 


Education CAFEs are intergenerational by de- 
sign. Some students submitted their own tes- 
timony supporting broadband proposals. For 
example, Andrea Guzman said: “With slow In- 
ternet, we become anxious and stressed because 
the pages won't load fast enough. We have the 
constant thought that the Internet might crash at 
any moment and we won't be able to access the 
exam anymore.” 


This process demonstrates the power of IDRA‘s 
Family Leadership in Education framework as it 
lives in the IDRA Education CAFE model. The 
key elements of the model are: (1) community- 
based, distributive leadership (for collective ac- 
tion); (2) school partnerships; and (3) education 
projects that affect school policy and practice. 
The projects are the laboratories for the parents 
and caretakers to take action, and they showcase 
how families — especially those marginalized, ig- 
nored and generally seen through a deficit lens — 
can and do affect educational policy and practice. 


Each Education CAFE’s project emerges from 
critical conversations in highly-engaged meet- 
ings. Sometimes a local group is alerted by other 
families or advocates of policy issues related to 
their concerns. Common themes from the net- 
work result in regional efforts. A project can be 
very local, such as getting a nearby school to open 
its doors to the Education CAFE group or to take 
care of specific needs in the building. Other proj- 
ects can be larger, such as giving public comment 
or testimony on state and national legislative is- 
sues. 


In this process, participants are learning the de- 
tails about how legislation that impacts their chil- 
dren is developed and how they can voice their 
opinions about critical issues. Families, previ- 
ously unheard, are influencing education policy. 


U.S 

Through the IDRA EAC-South, IDRA’s family 
engagement innovations support communities 
across the 11 southern states and the District of 
Columbia. For example, in Arkansas, we facili- 
tated a State Board of Education and Department 
of Education statewide project to define family 
engagement for the state and to incorporate criti- 
cal conversations among diverse families as part 
of the state’s approach to, and support of, authen- 
tic family engagement. 


“IDRA developed a family-leadership-in- 


education model that brings parents 


together to focus on how to improve the 
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- Caralee J. Adams, Education Week 


Innovative Approach to 
School-Family-Community 
A Collaboration 


e 
An Education CAFE is a family 
group rooted in a community- 
based organization, rather than in a single 
school. Its sole purpose is to collaborate 


with schools to improve the success of 
students in the community. 
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Community-based, 
School 


Distributive 
Leadership 


Meetings are attended by 
parents, grandparents, 
students’ older siblings, 
neighbors and all who 
consider themselves 
custodians of children’s 
academic success and future. 
By rotating leadership roles, 
the Education CAFE is based 
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Partnerships 


Education CAFE members 
come together and partner 
with schools in their 
neighborhood to ensure 
student success. Collaboration 
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IDRA Education CAFE 


Community Action Forums for Excellence 


Networks of family leaders 
transforming their public schools 


Os 


Education 
Projects 


Education CAFEs partner with 
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educational quality, equity and 
outcomes. Families carry out 
meaningful projects, like 
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See how to start an Education CAFE in your area! 
https://idra.news/EdCAFEw 


The Intercultural Development Research Association is an independent, non-profit organization. Our mission is to achieve equal 
educational opportunity for every child through strong public schools that prepare all students to access and succeed in college. 
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With support from the William & Flora Hewlett 
Foundation, IDRA is forming new Education 
CAFEs in Georgia and Texas. Our new Southern 
Education Equity Network (SEEN) will develop 
a virtual network to support education advocates; 
expand culturally-sustaining teaching that accu- 
rately portrays the contributions of all communi- 
ties; eliminate discipline and policing practices 
that adversely affect students of color; and con- 
nect advocates with state-level policy fellows. 
By empowering students, families, educators 
and communities to confront systemic racism, 
SEEN’s work is aligned with the foundation's 
commitment to racial equity. 


* www.facebook.com/IDRAed 
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For more information about IDRA’s Education 
CAFE model see our infographic, “5 Steps to Start 
an IDRA Education CAFE,” or visit https://idra. 
news/EdCAFEw. Also see our Family Engage- 
ment Online Tools for Educators package with 
five video chapters (see Page 8 for details). 


Aurelio M. Montemayor, M.Ed., is IDRA Family Engage- 
ment Coordinator and directs IDRAs Education CAFE 
work. Comments and questions may be directed to him via 
email at aurelio.montemayor@idra.org. 
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The Case for Alternate Assessments and 


Community Oversight 


by Chloe Latham Sikes, Ph.D., Hector Bojorquez, «* Morgan Craven, J.D. 


COVID-19 has made it extremely challenging for 
many schools across the country to properly ad- 
minister state assessments. School districts have 
to consider the public health challenges of safely 
testing students, the feasibility of virtual testing, 
and the social and emotional needs of students, 
families and teachers being asked to prepare for 
and take tests during a pandemic. 


There certainly were problems with state assess- 
ments that existed long before COVID-19 as 
well. In Texas, for example, failures and question- 
able results from the state’s assessment (STAAR) 
have steadily moved educational stakeholders 
to reexamine both the tests themselves and the 
high-stakes penalties tied to them for students 
and schools. And those most harmed are students 
of color and students from families with limited 
incomes. 


Short-Term Strategies 

This past year has led many to rethink old habits 
and operations. Schools are seeing new ways to 
provide student support and to assess mastery. 
Now is the time to explore assessment challenges 
and research-based strategies that enable schools 
to accurately measure learning and identify where 
students need support. Recent federal guidance 
and relief funding laws emphasize that address- 
ing lost instructional time due to COVID-19 
(“learning loss”) must ensure accurate and valid 
data collection, particularly data about how his- 
torically-marginalized student groups are faring 
in their schools. 


While often spoken in the same breath, assess- 
ment and accountability are two different things. 
Assessment guides instruction, informs school 
improvement and helps to identify student sup- 
port needs. Accountability should facilitate com- 
munity oversight with disaggregated data; input 
factors, like fair funding; opportunity-to-learn 
metrics, such as social-emotional learning; and 
school climate and student engagement. 
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Neither assessment nor accountability should 
use test scores for high-stakes decisions, such 
as diploma denial, in-grade retention or state 
takeovers. And neither should be used to excuse 
school district poor performance because of the 
characteristics of the community it serves, such 
as low-wealth areas and communities of color 
(Robledo Montecel, 2019). 


There are a number of short-term strategies that 
states and school districts can adopt to move away 
from harmful and ineffective assessment and ac- 
countability systems right now: 


¢ Use tests for diagnostic purposes to determine 
how students are learning and being supported 
by their schools. These assessments should not 
be tied to high-stakes consequences, such as 
grade retention or for determining school dis- 
trict ratings in state accountability systems. 


Expand the use of formative assessment meth- 
ods, which include tests, assignments and 
projects that measure over time how students 
are learning content and where they need ad- 
ditional support. 


Collect additional data that are complemen- 
tary to diagnostic assessments and can help to 
determine how schools are doing in educating 
their students (Latham Sikes, 2020). Such data 
include information about digital literacy and 
access and student engagement. Recent guid- 
ance from the U.S. Department of Education 
requires the collection of chronic absenteeism 
data and technology access as a condition of 
granting certain waivers to state assessment 
reporting (Rosenblum, 2021). 


Long-Term Strategies 

In addition to the immediate responses above, 
states should engage in long-term reforms, be- 
ginning by performing independent studies 
concerning their assessment systems. These 
studies should be commissioned by states with 
independent oversight by a panel of education 
stakeholders, including education advocates, 
(cont. on Page 6) 


Sas 
Too often, students and 
families are seen as passive 
consumers of data with no 
follow-up or mechanism 
for meaningful input. If we 
are serious about redefining 
assessment systems, schools 
should engage students and 
families in new ways. 
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(The Case for Alternate Assessments and Community Oversight, continued from Page 5) 


community members, families, recent graduates 
and researchers. 


Such studies should examine the impacts of as- 
sessments on teaching and learning over time. 
Suggested research questions include: (a) Have 
the tests accurately measured education out- 
comes? (b) What have been the least effective 
practices for measuring content learning? (c) 
What have been the best practices for measuring 
content learning? (d) What are the causes of per- 
formance plateaus in standardized tests? (Roth- 
man, 2017) and (e) What dynamics across all 
state assessment tests lead to strong early results 


that drop off in the higher grades? 


Even as states perform these evaluations, they 
can look to well-established research on avoid- 
ing harmful impacts of testing systems that hurt 
students and the strategies to accurately measure 
achievement. High-stakes accountability sys- 
tems have a negative impact on pedagogy that is 
illustrated by the underperformance of students 
of color on other standardized assessments (Va- 
lenzuela, 2005). 


To further two decades of work on this issue, an 
independent committee can propose answers, 
suggestions and topics for further research on the 
following foundational questions: 
¢ What does a meaningful assessment look like? 
¢ What are the guiding principles that effec- 
tive assessment must embody? 
¢ How is equity ensured? 
¢ How do we maintain the integrity of asset- 
based ideas that continue to focus change in 
educational practices rather than blaming stu- 
dents’ socioeconomic conditions? 


¢ What mechanisms must be in place that pro- 
vide increased support for underperforming 
schools? 

¢ What role do assessments play in a reimagined 
2Ist century accountability systems that con- 
centrate and measure the following indicators? 
* College access and success for all students, 


¢ Culturally sustaining educational practices 
that include ethnic studies, and 


¢ Critical thinking skills that include 21st cen- 
tury media literacies. 


Community-led Assessment 
Systems 

The next decade will surely bring significant 
changes to accountability and assessments that 
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Bring the Texas Chief Science Officer 


Program to Your Schoo!! 


The Chief Science Officer program 
empowers middle and high school 
students to enrich school STEM culture 
and career awareness by bringing STEM- 
related opportunities to their schools and 
local communities. 


Hear from CSO students themselves! 


“Chief Science Officer Students Determined to 
Promote STEM Despite School Closures.” 


https://idra.news/CSOwbr1 


TEXAS, 


Chief Science (&) 


Officers in Texas 


Elevating the voices of students in STEM 


Become 


Becomea Bring the CSO . 
a Mentor 1) 


Sponsor —_to Your School 
facebook.com/IDRAed 


Watch our Q&A webinar for details. 
https://idra.news/CSOqaWebinar 


https://www.idra.org/texas-chief-science-officers-program 


could lead to a new era in school reforms. It is im- 
perative to move forcefully but fortified with the 
lessons from our past. 


One of the most important and untapped assets 
at our disposal is our families and communities. 
School districts should create systems that enable 
students and families to provide regular feedback 
concerning local educational policies, programs 
and practices. 


Too often, students and families are seen as pas- 
sive consumers of data with no follow-up or 
mechanism for meaningful input. If we are seri- 
ous about redefining assessment systems, schools 
should engage students and families in new ways, 
including to identify the culturally-sustaining 
practices and assessment tools that would best 
help students connect to their schools and engage 
in their coursework. It is through this communi- 
ty-led approach to teaching and learning that we 
can best support students and ensure schools are 
centers of learning and growth rather than test- 
prep machines. 


Resources 
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Chloe Latham Sikes, Ph.D., is IDRA’s Deputy Director of 
Policy. Hector Bojorquez is IDRA’ Director of Operations. 
Morgan Craven, J.D., is the IDRA National Director of 
Policy. Comments and questions may be directed to them via 
email at chloe.sikes@idra.org, hector.bojorquez@idra.org and 
morgan.craven@idra.org, respectively. 
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Valued Youth Partnership 
N 


The IDRA Valued Youth Partnership is a proven cross-age 
tutoring program that works by identifying middle & high school 
students in at-risk situations and enlisting them as tutors for 
elementary school youngsters who are also struggling in school. 
Given this role of personal and academic responsibility, the 
Valued Youth tutors learn self-discipline and develop self- 
esteem. Schools shift to the philosophy and practices of valuing 
students considered at-risk. 


Cross-age Educational ni 
Tutoring Field Trips Recognition 


5 Classes for Tutors go on at least two NV Cevayce) esmec tare! Students are acknowledged 
Tutors tutor a minimum of to three trips to explore for the efforts and 
four hours a week for one Tutors P p Role-Models 


career, economic and contributions they make as 


Tutors meet with their cultural opportunities. Adults who are considered tutors. 
secondary school teacher successful in their fields and who 
coordinator once a week. represent students’ ethnic 
background are invited to participate. 


> Five Support Strategies < 


Curriculum Coordination Staff Enrichment Family Engagement Evaluation 
Focused on self-concept, tutoring For program monitoring, Provided by IDRA based on Values the families’ contributions Analysis to inform program 


skills and literacy skills. communication & support. campus staff needs. implementation. 


class period a day. 
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Focus: Family Engagement 


Family Engagement Tools for Educators 


Available free! 


The IDRA EAC-South’s Family Engagement Online Technical The package includes literature reviews, articles, 
Assistance Package is designed to provide educators tools podcasts, and five learning chapters, each with a video 
for embracing what, for many, is a new vision for engaging and supporting resources. 


with families and community members. 
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Subscribe Today! 


SUBSCRIBE A 3 
wal Sisn up for IDRA’s free 
A email newsletters! 

https://idra.news/Subscribe 


Get IDRA’s Classnotes Connect on with us on social media 


Podcast via iTunes or online _, facebook.com/IDRAed 
https://www.idra.org/Podcasts |) twitter.com/IDRAedu 


achieving equal educational a ated for every child 
through strong public schools that prepare all students to access and succeed in college 


